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grievances patiently endured is written, but only the
Times would wonder that such grievances are dis-
covered to be intolerable the moment a gleam of hope
appears. When the Times, in the same article, went on
to protest that if the railwaymen struck, they would
be kicking not only against the Companies but " against
the nature of things/' I have no clear idea of the mean-
ing. The nature of things is no doubt very terrible
and strong, but for working people the most terrible
and strongest part of it is poverty. All else is sophis-
ticated ; here is the thing itself. One remembers two
sentences in Mr. Shaw's preface to Major Barbara :

The crying need of the nation is not for better morals,
cheaper bread; temperance, liberty, culture, redemption of
fallen sisters and erring brothers, nor the grace, love, and
fellowship of the Trinity, but simply for enough money. And
the evil to be attacked is not sin, suffering, greed, priestcraft,
kingcraft, demagogy, monopoly, ignorance, drink, war, pesti-
lence, nor any other of the scapegoats which reformers sacrifice,
but simply poverty."

Strikes are the children of Poverty by Hope. For a
long-time past the wealth of the country has rapidly
increased. Gold has poured into it from South Africa,
dividends from all the world; trade has boomed,
great fortunes have been made ; luxury has redoubled ;
the standard of living among the rich has risen high.
The working people know all this; they can see it
with their eyes, and they refuse to be satisfied with
the rich man's blessing on the poor. What concerns
them more than the increase in the quantity of gold
is the natural result in the shrinkage of the penny.
It is no good getting sevenpence an hour for your work
if it does not buy so much as the " full, round orb of